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NOTES ON ART, referred to. Mr. Ward was to receive 6.000J. for} money. He had thrown his whole soul into the] excite the admiration of all who would behold it, 
ee the four pictures. He had already received} compositions, and had refused orders from] and it would be miserable parsimony to say that 
One evening last week a discussion arose in 3,400/.; and though he had as yet done but little, | private individuals. So also with Mr. Maclise: notbing should be paid him until the work was 
® House of Commons respecting the statues|he had devoted three or four years of intense | he had not advanced so rapidly as was expected;| finished. He did not know that Mr. Dyce had 
‘nd paintings intended for the decoration of the study to the subject, and had produced elaborate} but he was bestowing immense labour on his| been devoting himself to the frescoes so exclu- 
Suses of Parliament. On an additional vote cartoons, which were of themselves worth thel|task, and was producing a work which must! sively as Mr. Herbert and Mr. Maclise, but he 
Proposed, Mr, James called attention to had completed his cartoons, which were 
® items respecting the statues of the result of great labour and skill. 
Ntish sovereigns, the price for each of The Tudor portraits, of which Mr. 
reich being fixed at 800/. The qies- Bentinck had complained, were very 
on of erecting a statue of Oliver careful portraits of the copies by Hol- 
‘omwell, which was so warmly dis- bein, in Hampton Court. The pro- 
“Ussed a few years ago, was again posed item of 1,600J. for the two statues 
ooted. Mr. Cowper, the Chief Com- of George IV. and William IV. was 
Missioner of Public Works, explained finally withdrawn without a division. 
at the recommendation of the Fine On the evening prior to that on which 
tt Commission was that statues of the ‘the above subject was discussed, Mr. 
evereigns of England should be Cowper was asked in the House of Com- 
Heed, and it could not be understood mons to allow certain photographs to 
. &t Oliver Cromwell was meant to be be shown in the Committee-room as 


i 
eluded among the oe because examples of the style Mr. Scott wishes 
8rent opinions might be held as to to adopt for the new Foreign-office. The 
hether he was or was not a sovereign. photographs in question were those of 
b ® proposal of the Commission was to “ Ca’ Vendramia Calergi,” the “Scuola 
nee with the later sovereigns, William San Marco,” and the Church of “San 
* and George IV., and to go back- Zuncaria,” at Venice. Mr. Cowper de- 
. Std, so that if only two are completed \ clined'to grant the permission, on the 
®ach year, it will be a long time be- WY LS X ground that it would ultimately lead to 
Te Oliver Cromwell can be arrived at. ANN ii At Na \\ . the room being converted into an exhi- 
ees the discussion of the \ epi oe ; 
lon at the present time was de- A beautiful specimen of pictorial 
8ed to be premature. Mr. C. Bentinck stained glass is now in progress at the’ 


Aytelained of the wayin which the Fine works of Messrs. Powell and Sons, of 


Commission asked for money from 
atliament, and he called attention 
“et contract entered into between 
gene? and the Commission. That 
haa man, he (Mr. Bentinck) observed, 
09 Undertaken to paint frescoes in the 
b ™s of the House of Lords, but had 
Reh Pleted his work, though he had 
M ved 5,400. of the public money. 
entinck went on to state that 

ce Herbert had received 6,000/., 
ing a done nothing towards paint- 
rected. frescoes which he had con- 
xa to do in the Lords’ Robing 
- The Tudor portraits, he alleged, 

© Not the work of any painter at all, 

} tig” done at the South Kensington 
Degi 'm, by the pupils of the School of 


" § SrampEp, 6p.; 
’ 1860. } UNsTAMPED, 5p. 
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‘ AO i i Hs Hh pi = for the Cathedral of Christchurch, 
Na os iM Ups ay Oxford, which edifice stands on the 
in the eighth century by a Prince of 
Oxford, father of the: Saxon Saint Fri-' 
deswide. The picture intended to adorn’ 
the Cathedral window’ is designed by 
Mr. E. B. Jones,’ and the :subject is 
founded on an old Saxon legend. The 
story relates that the beauty of Frides- 
wide, who presided over the’ Nunnery 
of Christchurch, attracted the attention 
of the Mercian Prince Algar, who, 
unable to prevail on her to break her 
vow of celibacy, determined to carry 
her off by force. To evade his pursuit, 
the pious Frideswide concealed herself, 


Cope The frescoes in the Peers’ and when the daring Algar trancdtent 
t el Were painted by Mr. Cope, and her place of seclusion, Heaven inter- 
a coats Commons by Mr. Ward, at posed in her behalf, andithe Pan co was 
2proy, 6007. each. Mr. Bentinck dis- visited with blindness, from which he 
Fing Fe of any further grant to the did not recover until he, had fully re- 


pented of his evil designs, his penitence 
being seconded by the intercession of 
the saint. The prominent points of 
this legend are pourtrayed in the dif- 
ferent compartments, or, as they are 


nght i Commission, and thought they 
they “ be satisfied with the money 
Wered yr in hand. Mr, Cowper an- 
feren og Ir. Bentinck’s remarks in re- 
Whe, ‘© Mr. Ward by stating that 
fro Private persons ordered pictures 


down artist it was the custom to pay 


®Nother in the commencement, and cuted on the old Mosaic principle, 
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technically termed, “lights” of the-O 
Cathedral window. The work is Gey 0% 16 


Whitefriars. It is a window intended ’ 


site of an ancient nunnery, founded: 
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prince, wherever he is introduced, is distin- 
guished by his hard, repulsive features. Saint 
Frideswide, who is first seen in the flower 
of her beauty, afterwards shows the attenuation 
consequent on an ascetic life. 
remarkable for brilliancy. 

The pictures and sculptures purchased by the 
winners of prizes in the Art Union Lottery of 
this year were exhibited in the Gallery of the 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pail- 
mall, One hundred and thirteen oil paintings 
have been chosen out of the principal exhibitions 
of the past season. The winner of the highest 
prize has invested the 2002. derived therefrom in 
Mr. H. B. Wilis’s fine pastoral picture, a “ Scene 
in Surrey.” The three holders of 1002. prizes 
have chosen—Ist. “Tantallon Castle,” by Mr. J. 
Syer (price 200/.), the balance being made up by 
the subscriber from his own purse; 2nd. “A 
Morning on the Dee,” by H. J. Boddington ; 
and 3rd. “Summer on the Thames,” by Mr. W. 
Gosling. The prize of 1507. has been paid away 
for a beautiful fruit piece by Lance, significantly 
named “Full Ripe.” The smaller sums of money 
have been equally well laid out; for somo of the 
less costly productions are inferior only in size, 
and include minor works by Stanfield, Danby, J. 
C. Ward, Callow, Williams, 8. P. Jackson, and 
other artists of high reputation. The exquisite 
little marble statue of “Chastity,” by Durham, 
has been chosen from the sculptures of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. Eleven works of senlpture 
are sent to compete for the two prizes of 70 and 
30 guineas offered by the Council of the Art 
Union. There are no fewer than 40 competitors 
for the prize of 100 guineas offered for the best 
series of designs in outline, or slightly shaded, 
illustrative of Tennyson’s ‘“ Idylis of the King.” 
The engraving to be distributed this year among 
the Art Union subscribers is on steel, by Mr. 
Willmore, from one of Turner's grand series of 
pictures, “Italy,” otherwise entitled ‘‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 

The Queen of Spain has appointed Senor 
Frederico de Madrazo to fill the post of Director 
of the Museum of Madrid. This gentleman is a 
portrait painter of eminent talent, and several of 
his works exhibited in Paris, at the Exposition 
Universelle, excited general admiration. His 
father, Josef de Madrazo, was a pupil of David, 
and was the founder of the Madrid Museum, 
which contains a choice collection of pictures by 
great masters. 

We mentioned some time ago that several ob- 
jects of art and antiquity had been stolen from 
the Musée du Louvre. The guilty person has 
now been discovered, and has been condemned 
by the Tribunal Correctionnel of the Seine to 
one year’s imprisonment. Among the objects 
stolen, were a bronze statuette of Osiris, nine 
carved ivory tablettes, four antique bronze lamps, 
a& monogram in bronze, anda ring of the same 
metal. 

The city of Peterborough is fixed upon as the 
point of rendezvous for the next yearly meeting of 
the Archeological Institute of Great Britain. 
Many of the surrounding places will afford the 
excursionists the opportunity of viewing many 
beautiful examples of mediaval art, and will 
also be attractive as possessing great historical 
interest, 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN PARIS. 


The terrace at the side of the water in the gardens 
of the Tuileries is now open to promenaders, and is 
ornamented with a number of fine works of art, some 
cast in bronze, and others sculptured in marble. The 
bronze casts are Hercules killing the Hydra of Lerna, 
the kneeling Venus, and the recumbent Cleopatra. 
The marble Sculptures are the statue of Alexander 
the Great, Talma in the character of Augustus, the 
Centaur, the group of Gladiators, two groups of 
statues wand five bas-reliefs from Sebastopol, four 
vases, the Death of Lais, by Meusnier, the Labourer, 
by Lemaire, Atlas, by Thisdon, Phectusa, and several 
others. 
eee 1S ae in course of erection on the 
Germainsl! Aucarctes Sivas eee es Sa 

; e © Mairie of the First 
Arrondissement of Paris, jis 
Though still partially concealed by Seaffolding, yet it 
is easy to form an idea of the grand effect which this 
important work will present. whon completed. It Fe 
not less than forty metres in height, ang the hee 
occupies a quadrangle of nearly seven Metres. The 
four sides of the tower are ‘pierced with ovive 
windows. Statues of saints and of the kings of 
France decorate the different storeys of the BYE 


nearly completed. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ULLA: A FAIRY TALE. 
BY ARTELL THORN. 


Lolah could not resist the temptation of showing 
off her daughter's talents and accomplishments 
against Ulla’s; not that Ulla was at all stupid or: 
deficient, but this naughty, capricious, and tor.) 
menting Christine learned everything as if by intui- 
tion, so that Ulla, who was not natarally jealous, | 
could not help often feeling mortified when her 
younger cousin’s attainments were exhibited in 
marked and intentional contrast to herown. As 
she grew towards womanhood her lot became 
more and more lonely, for her rank removed her’ 
from companionship with those who, according to 
court etiquette, were her inferiors, and those who | 
should have loved her seemed to regard her very 
existence as a kind of necessary evil. 


Ulla had grown to maturity, and Christine. 
stood on the threshold of early womanhood, when 
the sudden death of Aubyn, from an accident in 
hunting, threw the court into mourning, and 
brought the presence of real sorrow into the 
Castle. When the usual period for mourning 
was nearly over Lolah began to revive a little 
from her trouble, and to look forward to the 
solemn coronation of her daughter as almost the 
greatest event in her whole life. The richest 
dresses and the finest jewels were procured from 
far and near, whole streets were draped with gold 
and silver cloth, and the fairies were especially 
besought to grace the festival with their presence, 
Christine, with her usual waywardness, seemed to 
be indifferent to the efforts that were being made 
on her behalf, and received her addresses of con- 


| cratulation absently, and as if they did not in- 


terest her. Ulla, who was greatly interested and 
excited on this occasion, received no invitation to 
the solemnities, and no additions to her ordinary 
wardrobe, such as would enable her to be present 
either before or after the ceremony ; she was just 
passed over, as of no account. 

The appointed day arrived, and the Castle pre- 
sented a gay scene of preparation for the great 
occasion. Only Ulla sat in her little room, 
silent and solitary, waiting until the last moment 
for an invitation to join the festivities. The last 
moment came, the guests and officers of state 
assembled in the Great Hall, and suddenly the 
door of Ulla’s room was opened. She hastily 
looked up, and saw Christine standing on the 
threshold. Ulla had never seen her Jook 
so beautiful. It was not that the richness 
of her robes added to her beauty—on the contrary, 
she rather appeared to grace and adorn them— 
but an expression of love and tenderness shone 
through her face, and lighted up hereyes. Ulla 
had seen that look before, but only at rare inter- 
vals. She held ont her hand to Ulla, and said 
“Come,” and these two maidens passed hand in 
hand down the great staircase, one dressed in 
very plain and ordinary attire, the other wearing: 
the state-robe of a queen—down, down, to the 
lowest step, to the door of the Great Hall. Uia 
shrank back at the entrance, feeling that her. 
everyday attire would be unpleasingly con.’ 
spicuous there ; but Christine led her ‘on, in spite: 
of the wondering glances from which poor Ula’ 
sensitively shrank, in spite of the displeasure on’ 
Lolah’s face, on to the centre of the hall, up to 


the chair of state: then Christine took the coronet}. 


from the hands of the attendants, and placed it. 
on Ulla’s heed. i 

“ My child, what foolish jest is this?” gasped: 
Lojah. 

But even while she spoke the robes of state 
that Christine wore dropped on the pavement 
of the hall, light, cloud-like drapery encircled 
her instead, and plumy wings appeared upon her 
shoulders. 

“ My child !” said Lolah again, but more faintly. 
“Not your child,” answered Christine ; “ Jess 
happy than your child, who, possessing a human 
soul, will live for ever. My race is sow-, 
less, and lasts only while the world lasts. Long 
years ago you sought us in the haunted glen ;, 
you asked us for a child. We knew that, even if 
the blessing were given, it would soon be taken 
away; that no child of yours would survive the 
years of infancy; but we thought that you need 
never know the loss; that one of the elfin people 
might assume the shape, and act the part, that 
your heart might thus be comforted. Within a 
grove of pine-trees to the right of yonder moun- 
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tains there is a little grave; Baby sleeps there ! 
The forget-me-nots have covered it with blue 
blossoms, and the birds sing more softly as they 
approach it. 4 did not mean to leave you thus; 
but ‘a power greater than ours has taken Aubyn 
away, and the coronet must be given to the right- 
fulheir. Ulla will wear it worthily ; she has 
been trained in the school of suffering. She has 
had something to bear from me (but that was to 
prove and try her), and something, unfortunately, 
from you. She will forget it—that will he easy ; 
do you forget it also—that will be harder.” 

While Christine was speaking, she grew more 
indistinct to the sight, but her voice was clear 
and sweet, and it filled the hall. As she ceased, 
Ulla came forward, and timidly approached Lolah 
with a caressing gesture ; but Lolah’s eyes were 
fixed upon the vanishing figure; still shestretched 
out her arms towards it, and still she repeated, 
My child !” 


THE END. 


WEEKLY MUSICAL SUMMARY. 


The preparations nowin active progress for the Nor- 
wich Music Meeting are on such a scale of complete- 
ness as fairly promises to render the ensuing festival 
one of unusual attraction. The orchestra has under- 
gone an alteration which renders it capable of 
affording increased space for the performers, whilst, 
at the same time, presenting an improved aspect as 
seen from the hall. This alteration meets with the 
decided approval of Mr. Benedict. A material 
change has also been made in the organ in St, 
Andrew’s Hall, whereby it has been rendered more 
suitable as an accompanying instrument. For the 
evening concerts, the price of admission to a portion 
of the side galleries is reduced to 7s. 6d. A report 
just put forth by the sub-committee contains the 
following statement: ‘‘ With respect to the Italian 
vocalists (Titiens and Giuglini), we have found it 
impossible, with any chance of a remunerative 
festival, to accede to the extravagant demands made 
by those through whom alone those singers are to be 
engaged. But we hope no disappointment will be 


felt by the public on this score, when we inform you |’ 


that we have engaged Madame Borghi-Mamo and 
Signor Belletti, both unrivalled in their particular 
departments, and when it is moreover considered 
that our evening concerts will be of a highly- 
diversified character, consisting in part of cantatas, 
such as the May Queen, Undine and Armida, in 
which English singers are absolutely required.” 

A German paper states that Signora Trassini has 
cancelled an engagement she had concluded with the 
manager of the Vienna Opera, on account of her ap- 
proaching marriage with a Wurtemberg prince, 

Before entering upon her engagement at Berlin, 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho will fulfil some short pro- 
fessional engagement at Spa and Baden. Roger is 
now on a visit to Baden. Before he left Paris, he 
appeared in his favourite character in Auber’s Dame 
Blanche. 

It is rumoured that during next winter a series of 
promenade concerts are to take place in London, 
under the superintendence of Prince George Galitzin. 

Mario and Gardoni are engaged for the ensuing 
Season of the Italian Opera in Paris. Mesdames 
Penco and Alboni are also engaged; but it is under- 
Stood that neither Madame Borghi-Mamo nor 
Tamberlik are on the list of engagements for Paris 
hext season. 

A Spanish musical writer, Senor Soriano Nuettes, 
has just published in Paris the first part of an 
extensive and erudite work—viz., a history of Spanish 
music, from the very earliest period to the present 
time. It is written in the French language. 


Scribe and Auber are said to be engaged in pre- 
Paring a new French opera, to be entitled Le Serail 


en Gaidté. 

We are informed that an English version of Gluck’s 
Iphigenia is to be produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in October next. Le Domino Noir is also in prepa- 
ration in an English form. The forthcoming season 
of English opera is expected to be a very brilliant one, 


THE OPERA. 

The London operatic season is now at anend. We 
last week chronicled the close of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and the concluding performance of the Royal 
Italian Opera took place on Saturday evening last. 
The opera selected for the closing entertainment of 
the season was Meyerbeer’s Prophcte, which was 
never better performed. Madame Csillag as Fides, 
and Signor Tamberlik as John of Leyden, surpassed 
even their former efforts. The general mise en scine 
of the opera was no less worthy of praise. The 
skating and coronation scenes were remarkable for 
pictaresque scenic effect; and the skating quadrille 
elicited a rapturous encore. Madame Csillag and 
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Signor Tamberlik were repeatedly summoned before 
the curtain, and the whole performance afforded the 
highest delight to a densely-crowded audience. 
‘‘ God save the Queen” was sung at the termination 
of the opera, Madame Csillag giving the solos with a 
correctness of enunciation not often observable in 
foreign artist. AdJoud and unanimous call for Mr, 
Costa was the closing incident of the evening, and 
the leader of the orchestra ‘and chorus on making his 
appearance received the ovation of applause due to 
his energetic efforts, 


<a 


ConsTANCE.—The Herald’s Office was instituted in the reign of 
Edward IIT. 

LowTon.—The serpent was used by the ancient Egyptians as 4 
mark of royal dignity. It may be seen on the front of the 
tiaras of most of their statues of deities and kings. 

CraraA.—Charlemagne, when he conquered Lombardy, was de- 
clared King of Italy and Protector of the Holy See, He was 
aft rwards crowned King of Italy by Pope Leo III., in St. 
Peter’s Church, Rome, on Christmas-day, in the year 800. 

KaTHLEEN.—The extreme salubrity of Munich is attributed to 
the purifying infinence of perpetual thunder-storms, its high 
position, being fifteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
and the unremitting cleanliness of domestic life. It is stated 
that this city has never bean visited by that afflicting scourge 
the cholera. 

CAssanpRA.—The amount of sleep requisite ina state of health 
has been stated by the best anthority to be, according to age, 
the following: For an infant, from fifteen to twenty hours $ 
from the age of five to twelve, twelve hours; from the age o 
twelve to sixteen, ten hours; from sixteen to twenty-four, nine 
hours ; afterwards seven hours are sufficient. 


AN OLD Susscrtrex.—We trust that our corresponilent will 
have already found in our last week’s Work-Table depart- 
ment the information she desires, We are always sorry to 
take up the valuable space of this Journal with tedious repe~ 
titions, which are unacceptable to the general readers, and 
therefore sincerely hope that our explanations, with a little 
attention, will be found satisfactory, 


THe Heatno.—Fielding, the novelist, was also a magistrate. 
It was once the fashion to give civil appointments to literary 
men by way of provision and reward. Fielding was forty-four 
years of age when he was nominated to the bench of actin 
magistrates of Westminster. His health was already muct 
impaired, but he devoted all his remaining energies for the 
last four years of his life to the arduous duties of his office. 


Mapa. —There is one central loop continued through ths 
entire of each diamond pitch, which must. be carefully pre- 
served as such. The stripes which form ths pattern are 
alternately wide and narrow. In commencing the wide one 
loop must be made on each side of the central loop by passing 
the thread over the needle, this being done when there are nine 
plain loops upon ‘the needle, and the same for the narrowW 
stripes when there are five. 

A Mostctan.—Many great men have had to suffer during theif 
lifetime the mortifying sting of neglect, The list is a very 
long one, Even Beethoven was very little appreciated while 
he lived, and his own country allowed this great master to en- 
dure a poverty which was only relieved by the funds of thé 
London Philharmonic Society. We wish it were otherwises 
and that all the talents which through unfavourable circum* 
stances often remain in obscurity could be brought to light 
and reccive their dus meed of appreciation and honour. 


AN EMIGRANT.—Twenty years since there was as much specula- 
lation in South Australian land as there has since been in any 
of tha numerous railway shares. It is scarcely to be believed 
that the produce of land ‘is known to have reached the enor- 
mous price of one thousand pounds an acre in a village come 
posed of merely huts and tents. Before emigrating, it is 
necessary to study well the history of the colony, in order tO 
avoid the numerous difficulties which beset such an under 
taking ; some are inevitable, but many may be surmounted by 
torethought and knowledge. 


A Buipg.—In furnishing a house, the newest fashion is not to 
have ‘the various articles enriched with raised carving, which 
is found to suffer much injury from trifling collisions, bein£ 
easily chipped and. broken, greatly to the detriment of their 
appearance, The style now most favoured is that of perforated 
wood, which is now being executed in patterns of peculiar 
elegance. In purchasing, however, we beg to offer one hin*+ 
In this perforated decoration the wood must be doubled—that 
is, of two thicknesses Jaid across each other, and crossing if 
the contrary grainings of the wood, Without this precaution 
the wood is sure to split. With it the lasting durability 15 
secured. 

Mrs. L. S, T.—It is quite true that the custom of paying morn 
ing visits is a great drawback to those ladies who wish 1 
spend their time profitably, and a custom now prevails in 
Paris which has arisen out of this difficulty. The lady of the 
house appoints a certain day of the week in which she makes 
a point of remaining at home during the usual visiting hours+ 
and her friends and acquaintance, knowing this, never call at 
any other time. Of course they do not. present themselves 
every week, but only at such intervals as may appear con" 
venient andproper. We think this arrangement well worthy 
of imitation. 

Frorrtra.—The plant to which you allude is the Pimpernels 
commonly called the ‘ Shepherd’s Weather Glass!” The 
flowers are very sensilive,and the corallas never expand i? 
rainy weather, or even when the air is moist. On the contrary» 
when the atmosptere is dry, and the sun shining, the flowe!® 
open. Pimpernel is a native weed well meriting a place i# 
our gardens. The flowers of the common Pimpernel (Anagall §, 
arvensis) are small and of a yellowish scarlet, with a purplé 
circle in the centre, It continues to give out a succession ¢ 
blossoms from June to September, 
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THE RIFLEWOMEN. 
Ovr illustration gives the Krench idea of the 
®minine patriotism of England, one of our 
“ontemporaries across the Channel having posi- 
tively asserted that a society of English ladies 
aS risen up, comme wn seul homme, to share with 
the riflemen the honour of defending their 
Country. Very gravely do these lively neighbours 
of ours (not too domesticated themselves) argue 
he inconveniences likely to arise from the tin 
and attention of Englishwomen being thus o¢- 
Cupied ; spoilt ae and buttonless shirts 
figuring largely in their inventory of attendant 
Brievances. Of course Frenchwomen never 
*mploy their time otherwise than in watching the 
roti and sewing on buttons, and so their lords and 
Masters are shocked at the want of domesticity 
implied in this supposed taste of oi country- 
Women. On the other hand, with true French 
8ppreciation of the picturesque, they are pleased 
to think that a new and eraceful élément is thus 
Added to war-scenés and battle: “pictures, and 
that in time to ¢otie their artists, famed 
the frequency with which they depict such 
lotrors, inay have an opportunity of varying 
the grim accessories of the battle-field by iutro- 
ducing delicate figures clad in semi-warlike array. 
his would be something giined certainly. 
‘resh young faces peeping out beneath plumed 
and velveted hats, captivating jackets with snowy 
Under-sleeves, irresistible knickerbockers and tiny 
Cots, with a liberal display of shapely limbs be- 
Ween the two last-mentioned articles—all this 
Would greatly improve a scene devoted hitherto 
to an unvarying array of regimentals, stern 
Scarred fac2s, aud stalwart frames. So the French- 
Man gives three cheers for art, even while he de- 
Plores the neglected ménaye an the forsaken 
household. 
Certainly the illustration is a singularly pretty 
Ne, two opposing elements having most happily 
a a meeting-place, and the grace and beauty 
of the girls being set off rather than injnred by a 
°ostume that softens military display with femi- 
Nine taste. And tho artist, with true appreciation 
°f his subject, has placed ono pretty little 
‘and (we are sure it is pretty and little, despite 
the thick glove) on the shoulder of the 
‘aller and more thou: ghtful-looking girl; suggest: 
ing thus the idea, not aloné of union in a com- 
Mon cause, but of that individualising sentiment 
Which has in all ages flowéd beneath every effort 
and every strong resdlte made by a woman. 
Me idea of Amazonian daring, treading boldly 
2 ground that fatiwre and custom have fonced 
“ound and forbidden, has here no place; the 
nutiment is rather that of true womanhood, | 
oes despising its own peculiar sphere, but| 
engthened by some strong feeling, some high | 
"Solve, to leave it for a moment, and for a 
Moment only. 
Such as it is, the picture is, of course, wholly 
bn ginary, existing only in those fertile French 
ns that are so ready to extract a joke from 
ee movement. Be them joke by all means 
oH nee aney ae re ae laugh Who win, 
Peatesie cians f ; ie in the event of danger 
confident us from without, we should ily very 
y on the steady resolution and un- 


a 
aiid patriotism within, of whith the 
aie movement has given ws such 

and sufficient proof. That suave and 


eni 
Snant epistle in which the most innocent 
Maligned of Emperors offers us the iron 


nurtured countrywomen world, if really called 
upon, stand by tle side of those they love best 
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hand under cover of the velvet glove, may be all 
very true and sincere—a gushing outburst of 
goodwill and amitié, that refused to be repressed 
any longer. Still, there is no harm in being on 
one’s guard; one may live among very honest 
and peaceable neighbours, but one looks to the 
shutters and fastenings all the same. 

So the Frenchman may enjoy his joke at our 
expense, and show up our “ harmless enthusiasm” 
to the world, laughing at the forethought of a 
movement which has actually shut the stable- 
door previous to the abduction of the steed, instead 
of waiting for that évent to be accomplished first. 
We do not heed these light shafts of ridicule at 
all; and as many .a true word js said to be 
spoken in jest, so in this instance we firmly be- 
lieve that numbers of our most delicately- 


in the world, and do what they could, whether 
much or little, for English rights and English 


liberties. 
Ke 2 sates . 


THE SICILIAN REVOLUTION. 

Wr have procured, and now offer, a likeness of 
Garibaldi, particularly valuable, on the one hand, 
as having been taken from a photograph, but, on 
thé other, by no means free from the defects which 
aré generally found to characterise these sun- 
likevvesses; the sun is certainly never guilty of 
flattering; on the contrary, the effect of the 
sudden glare is frequently unpleasing, the eyes 
especially shrinking from it, and preparing to 
close involuntarily. 

Why is it that the physique of a hero or dis- 
tinguished person should be a matter of such 
interest and cnriosity to all his admirers and 
partisans? Partly, no doubt, because we are all 
of us, in Some measuré, physiognomists, whether 
consciously or not, aid desire to trace out some 
connexion between the appearancé of the man 
and his known or attributed characteristics. In 
looking at the featurés of the brave géneral who 
rose up but now, the right man in the right 
place, to help an oppressed race, we all read the 
signs of large intelligence, combined with courage, 
prudence, and determination; perhaps we should 
not have been such able interpreters before events 
had read the signs for us, yet surely most persons 
would turn to Look again at that singular extent 
of forehead aud resolute expression of face. 

All Europe has, as it were, stood still to note 
the progress of this man and the rapid spread 
of the insurrection, that would be satisfied with 
nothing short of liberty for Sicily; how anxiously 
the Continental Powers lodked on, how steadily 
he advanced towards the attainment of his object, 
how quickly the Neapolitan Government seized 
upon every unguarded point, failing throughout 
most signally in its effort to thwart his plans— 
allthis has been told and re-told in every journal 
of the day, and has been quietly passing into 
history, even while busy pens were at work early 
and late, striving to keep up with the rapid 
course of events. One characteristic anecdote 
tells us low Garibaldi refused the honour of a 
marble statde, offered by the authorities of 
Portinico, desizing them to supply him, not with 
marble, Wit With arms and ammunition, to carry 
on the great work he had undertaken. This one 
incident gives us a just idea of the man, and of 
that steady singleness of purpose to which he 
owes so large a portion of his success; undazzled 
by fame, caring little for the applause an ad- 
miration of the world, he has pressed towards the 
mark, with entire simplicity of intention. Look- 
ing over from the littie island that had been the 


| theatre of such great events, a spectacle of wonder 


to Europe and to the world, he saw a great work 
ready to his handin the Tialian peninsula; he 
saw that in Naples the Royal power was as areed 


ishaken with the wind, that the people had no 


loyal attachment to a sovereign whose reign, like 
his father’s, had been marked by oppression -and 
cruelty, and no faith in promises so often repeated, 
and as often broken; he saw in the citadel of 
Messina a stronghold, which, once wrested froin 
Naples, would place him in a position to oppose 
tyranny and injustice as effectually on the main- 
land as in the island. His preparations for trans. 
porting troops to the peninsula were witnessed 
and recorded from day to day, and his influenced 
is suéh that in Naples itself he is already nore 
kittg than Francis IT. 

And while we feel that the present time is 
peculiarly critical for Garibaldi, that his suecess 
hs as yet been only partial, required to he fol- ! 
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lowed up and sealed, we yet look forward with 
confidence to the issue of events, believing that 
this man has been called forth—made by the times 
to do the work of the times—and that he can and 
will do it effectually. We think, too, that it is 
not a question in which the interference of 
England is in any way called for, since she holds 
no diplomatic intercourse with Naples, and long 
ago discountenanced the cruelties practised by its 


king. 


THE RENAISSANCE COURT OF THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Ws have several times alluded to the influ- 
ence which our Sydenham Palace must exert in 
improving and refinirg the taste of the people ; 

its exhibitions of the animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions of various countries, of geology, of art, 
and of science, very quickly impiessed great num- 
bers of our less-instructed classes with a desire 
for further information, and with a dawning per- 
ception of and interest in the wonders of paint- 
ing and sculpture; of this we have sufficient 
proof in the great number of books called for 
and sold on these subjects, in the number of 
well-attended lectures that have been given and 
of mechanics’ institutes established since the 
opening of the Crystal Palace, which, in all these 
cases, has, undoubtedly, had an influence more cr 
less direct. The architectural courts will probably 
be looked at with curiosity rather than with inter- 
est and appreciation by the many; a longer tine 
must yet elapse before they can understand tle 
intricate beauties of their details, so much farther 
from the comprehension of the uneducated than 

& picture or a statue. One of our illustrations |° 
presents a view of the Renaissance Court, and we 
will endeavour, as far as our space permits, to give 
a general idea of the leading features of this style. 

It originated in Italy about four hundred years 
ago, a very remarkable epoch in the history of 
art, and the name “ Renaissance” refers to that 
adaptation of an antique and previously almost 
extinct style of art, that characterises most of 
the productions of the fifteenth century. But 
at the very same time that the minds of men were 
attracted to the examples of old Roman art, they 
learned also to look to nature for their models, 
and to know that in departing from her they de- 
parted from all artistic truth, and wandered into 
the regions of error and darkness ; the result was 
an entirely new style of art, to which this n 
was applied. 

The movement, or “reform,” asit is technically 

ealled, exercised an immense influence on sculp- 
ture, sending all modellers to the great school of 
nature, requiring of them a patient study of and 
close acquaintance with anatomy, as far as that 
science was understood, an investigation into the 
modes by which all passions and emotions of the 
human mind find expression, and a closer imitation 
of thé antique. This was not exactly a pictorial 
époch—another century had yet to pass away be- 
fore this art should take its true place and claim 
its triumph—yet these observations equally apply 
to the works of the few great painters Who at this 
time were exercising their calling; and from 
them, fi addition, a far greater knowledge of per- 
spective than they had hitherto possessed was 
now required. 

Among the many remarkable works in the 
franntsbance Court, the statues from the tomb of 
Maximilian of Austria are especially well-eXe- 
cuted; their origin is, we believe, uncertain, 
though, according to the hand-hook, they were 
east in bronze by Tyrolese sculptors, in the six- 
teenth century. The sculpture which faces the 
nave, exterior to this court, is remarkably fine, 
and the bronze statue of Albert, Duke of Bavaria, 
must surely have taken up a whole lifetime ot! 
patient labour, so redundant is it with quaint 
ornaments, evén to the rich pa‘tern which em- 
bellishes the gloves. Donatello’s famous St. 
George presents a strong contrast, his antique 
coat of mail carrying out the idea of courage and 
readiness to face danger, expressed in that 
singularly life-like head and face, and the statue 
deserves the high praise bestowed on it by 
Mrs. Jameson, who, in her work on “ Legendary 
Art,” observes that ‘‘ the noble, tranquil, serious 
dignity of the figure admirably expresses the 
Christian warrior.” 

Nothing in this Court appears to attract more 


name 


|‘general attention than the monument from the 


high altar at the Certosa, representing various 
scenes in the life of Christ, every minute por- 
tion of which is as carefully rendered and - 
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finished off as the more preminent parts. Other 
subjects are also taken from the Certosa, and all 
visitors are particularly struck by a representa- 
tion of one portion of the principal entrance to 
that church, most elaborately ornamented with 
alto-relievos from the New Testament and from 
the life of St. Ambrose, and also from various 
incidents connected with the building of thé 
Certosa. This is one among the many works of 
Renaissance art that can be read hke a book, & 
series of regularly connected events being most 
distinctly represented and inwoven with its 
details. The whole Court is one of peculiar 
interest, and will well repay a long and patient 
investigation. 


WEEKLY RESUME. 


Tue grand party conflict, on Monday evening, 
in the House of Commons, did not discredit that 
assembly which is the ultimate arbiter of every 
public question that can be presented for solution 
to the minds of Englishmen. The engagement 
was preceded by (still to use military language) 
a review of the forces in actual possession of the 
field. In fact, Lord Palmerston summoned his 
supporters to Downing-street, and informed them 
of hisintention to make the question one of “ con- 
fidence” or “‘ no confidence” in the Ministry, and 
therefore—we may add—a matter of vital concern 
to those desiring toavertadissolution. The Premier 
soon felt he had no longer any ground for doubt- 
ing that the Government resolutions would be 
earried. A few complaints were made by indi- 
vidual members, but upon the whole a mutually 
good understanding was the result of the conver- 
sation. The company then separated to meet 
again in the House of Commons. 

“The debate was opened by Mr. Gladstone 
with his usual ability. The House being in 
committee, he moved the first of two re- 
solutions, reducing the customs duty on thé 
importation of foreign paper into this coun: 
try to a level with the excise duty on 
home-made paper. He argued that the 
question, in a financial and trading point of view, 
was a small one, but-that as a question of honour 
and policy it was most important—honour with 
respect to the treaty concluded with France— 
policy, because the House was asked to sustain 
the Free-trade system in which we had set a high 
example to other countries. Mr. Puller’s amend- 
ment was directed to the postponement of the 
question, rather than a direct negative. He 
was, of course, supported by the full weight 
of the Opposition, among the most distinguished 
of whom appeated Mr. Disraeli and Sir Hugh 
Cairns. The Government measure was finally 
carried by a majority of 33 in a House of 499 
members—a very strong muster for what in ordi- 
nary seasons are the Dog-days. 

A speech of Lord Shaftesbury in the Upper 
House, on Monday evening, shows the continued 
suspicions entertained of the designs of the Em- 
peror of the French, notwithstanding his recent 
letter to Count Persigny. ‘The Earl put a question 
to Ministers as to the object of the force now on 
its way to Syria. ‘The terms in which he did so 
were most marked. He said that his desire to 
obtain an answer arose from ‘the insuperable 
distrust” which he felt towards the Emperor, and 
his fear that the policy of Lord Stratford de 
Redeliffe should be disturbed. ‘The Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs replied that in sending 
out the French troops there was no intention to 
interfere with the international administration of 
the Ottoman dominions. 

The bill for incorporating the military forces 
in India with the British army at home under 
the control of the Commander-in-Chief was read 
a third time and passed in the Commons, on 
Tuesday. On a purely professional subject it is 
difficult for non-professional men to arrive at 
a perfectly satisfactory conclusion under any 
circumstances. In the present case tlfat difficulty 
has been greatly increased hy the differences of 
opinion as to the expediettey of the proposed 
measure among military men themselves. 

The Queen and the Royal family accomplished 
the journey from London ‘to Edinburgh in the 
night of Monday last, travelling by the Great 
Northern route. On Tuesday Her Majesty 
reviewed upwards of twenty thousand volunteers 
in Holyrood Park. The assemblage to witness 
the review was immense. Her Majesty's recep- 
tion was characterised by the warmest demon- 
strations of loyalty, and the patriotic exhibition 
was the source of universal gratulation. 
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FASHIONS, 


__ 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ENGRAVINGS, 

Fig. 1. (Young Lady’s 
Evening Dress.) —Robe of 
white tarletane over a slip of 
white silk. The corsage low, 
and not pointed. The lower 
part of the corsage, to the 
height of nearly an inch, is 
drawn in very small gathers. 
Above the drawings the cor- 
sage is disposed in folds, 
which are round in front and 
flat at the back. They are 
fastened to the slip bedy, and 
trimmed at the upper edge 
by a small ruche of black 
silk. Below the ruche there 
is a trimming of narrow 
black velvet set on in the 
Grecian pattern. The sleeves 
consist of a frill descending 
in three large round plaits 
edged with a small ruche of 
black silk ; two ends of white 
sarsnet ribbon, bordered with 
a ruche, are fixed on each 
shoulder by an agrafe of 
coral. A ceinture with ends 
of white ribbon encircles the 
waist, and is crossed in front 
under an agrafe of coral. 
The ends of this ceinture are 
edged with aruche of black 
silk, and at the extremity of 
each there is an ornament in 
the Grecian form, composed 
of black velvet. The skirt is 
very full and gathered in at 
the waist. It is trimmed 
with a chicorée of black silk, 
above which are two rows of 
trimming in the Grecian 
pattern, formed of black vel- 
vet and straw, and edged 
round by a frill of narrow 
black guipure. The front 


Fig, 9, 
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hair is dressed in bandeaux 
turned back, and the back 
hair is formed into a bow, 
which falls over the nape of 
the neck. A plaiting of hair 
and black velvet mingled to- 
gether encircles the head, 
and is fastened behind by an 
agrafe of coral and pendent 
ends of velvet. 

Fig. 2. (Out-door Costume 
for a Little Girl between ten 
and twelve years of age.)— 
Straw hat of the shape called 
the ‘ Chapeau Imperatrice.” 
It is trimmed with a bow of 
velvet in front, and a white 
ostrich feather on each side. 
Dress of green silk trimmed 
with four flounces, very full, 
and finished at the edge by a 
hem. Pardessus of grey silk 
trimmed all round with a 
narrow frill, having a head- 
ing pinked on each side. 


Fig.3. (Promenade Dress.) 
—Bonnet of white straw, 
trimmed with black ribbon 
figured with small stars in 
straw-colour. In front there 
is a bow consisting of four 
flat, pendent loops, two of 
which droop on one side, and 
two on the other. This bow 
is fixed by a maccaroon of 
straw placed in the centre. 
The curtain is composed of 
black silk, having a stripe of 
straw on the hem, and the 
edge of the brim is bordered 
by a row of black silk. The 
under trimming consists of 
a bow of ribbon in the centre 
and blonde at the ears. Dress 
of printed muslin having a 
white ground figured with 
narrow black stripes and 
bouquets of roses. The skirt 
is trimmed with three rows 
of bouillonné, and having a 
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heading on the upper and lower edge. Beneath the 
West bouillonné there is a deep flounce, edged with 
Ms hem about two inches broad. The corsage is high, 
Without a point, and fastened up the front by a row 
of buttons, The sleeves are demi-wide, straight, and 
"immed with five frills headed by bouillonnés. 
Ceinture of ribbon. Scarf mantelet of white silk 
“°Vered with black tulle-guipure, and trimmed round 

1th a narrow row of black lace. The lace is set on 
With scarcely any fulness, and is surmounted by small 
“Mcoreé ruches of black and white silk disposed 
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having the calyx in gold. A barbe of black lace is 
crossed on the back of the cap, the ends being left to 
flow behind. A bow of sarsnet ribbon of the same 
tint of green as the foliage of the daisies is placed on 
the left side. 

Fig. 5.—Muslin cap trimmed with Valenciennes. 
On the front border are small rosette bows of lilac 
ribbon, intermingled with plaitings of lace. On the 
top there is a bow of ribbon, and the strings which 
are attached to this bow are drawn under the trim- 
ming at each side, and flow loosely over the back of 


the neck. 

Fig. 6.—Round cap of batiste with Valenciennes 
medallions. The trimmings are composed of batiste 
edged with Valenciennes. Round the cap there is a 
case with a running of porcelain blue ribbon. 


‘ternately and in one continuous row. A deep 
-°Unce of Chantilly lace of the palm-leaf pattern passes 
Tom each side round the back of the mantelet, 

Fig. 4.—Cap composed of tulle illusion and blonde 
trimmed on each side with bouquets of pink daisies, 
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Fig. 7.—Round cap of plain muslin with a border 
of guipure. The border is headed by a case formed 
of a row of insertion, under which there is a running 
of ribbon. On one side a bow with long ends of 
ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Scarf pelerine of white muslin, trimmed 
with two frills edged with embroidery. 

Fig. 9.—Morning cap formed of muslin and Valen- 
ciennes. The crown is drawn, and has a small round 
of Valenciennes, with a bow of pink ribbon. The 
front trimming consists of rows of worked muslin and 
Valenciennes insertion disposed alternately. A frill 
of Valenciennes lace is placed at the edge, and on one 
side there is a bow and ends of ribbon. Strings of 


the same. 
Fig. 10.—Chemisette composed of Valenciennes 
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insertion and bouillonnés of muslin in alternate 
rows. A ruche of Valenciennes passes round the 
throat, and another terminates the rows of insertion 
and bouillonnés at the lower part. 

Fig. 11.—Under-sleeve consisting of a puff of 
muslin. The band at the lower part, which is suffi- 
ciently wide to allow the hand to pass through, is 
covered with a ruche of black lace having a narrow 
row of velvet running through the centre. Two 
similar ruches, separated by a bouillonné, pass up the 
outer part of the sleeve. 

Fig. 12.—Sleeve to match the chemisette shown in 
Fig. 10. Itis close at the wrist, and the lower part is 
formed of alternate rows of Valenciennes and bouil- 
lonnés of muslin. The upper part consists of three 
large puffs. A rucheof Valenciennes trims the lower 
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CRYSTAL PALACE: THE RENAISSANCE court.—(S¢ee Page 91.) 


®lge, and 
; bow of ribbon with flowing ends is fixed on the] bonnets we have seen is trimmed with folds of green 
*€eve in the inner part of the sleeve. crape, a coquille of blonde and clusters of grapes. 
Obsr Children’s costumes are all so pretty and, at the 
SRVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. | same time, so various, that to particularise any would 
vee a aor costume no material novelty has ap- not be an easy task. Little girls frequently wear 
Noticed beyond those we have, from time to time, | white muslin dresses richly embroidered. For girls 
rail €d. Paletots and pelisses are. still very gene- of four or five years of age, a broad flounce of needle- 
a adopted, and for the country and sea-side cloaks | work in a guipure pattern is very general. The 
Posed of cloth of light textures are in favour. corsage and sleeves of the dress and the pardessus to 
€ fashion of mingling black with colours in the | be worn with it are ornamented with needlework. 
Ming of bonnets is still obtaining favour. In | Ceintures of black ribbon embroidered with bouquets 
reer of the newest bonnets we have ob-|of coloured flowers relieve the sameness of these 
‘ gre composed of white blonde and black lace. | white dresses, and are effective when worn with them. 
* ‘tImmed with damask roses, and the strings | Many dresses of white piqué have low corsages with 


trim 


Ser 


passes up the sleeve as far as the elbow. consist of black ribbon, One of the prettiest straw | a front piece in folds; the short sleeves are trimmed 


with two fluted frills edged with light passementerie, 
and the same trimming is placed above the hem on 
the skirt. Little boys’ costumes often consist entirely 
of one material and are usually trimmed with soutache. 


An Amusing ANEcDOTE is current in the family re- 
specting Bishop’s Hurd’s younger brother, ‘Thomas. 
At Birmingham he had formed an ‘attachment, 
unknown to his family, to a highly respectable young 
person, but in humble life, and of no great personal 
attractions, This attachment resulted in a private 
marriage. In one of his visits to his parents, his 
mother, observing him to be unusually silent and 
thoughtful, pressed him with an affectionate ‘ What 
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ails thee, child ?” to tell the ¢atise. “The reply, in 2 
faint voice, was, ‘ Mother, I’m married. ’— 
“*Married!’’ cried the old lady, arid where’s thy 
wife ?”—(Reply in a still fainter key’) ‘I left her in 
the cart-house.””"—* Go,” rejoined his mother, “and 
fetch her in directly.” ‘The poor litt] e woman, shiver- 
ing with cold and anxiety, was acc ordingly ushered 
in from her inhospitable shelter. T he feelings of the 
good old people were touched, and she was welcomed 
as a member of the family. This ~ plain little person 
used in after-times, on her visi ts at Hartlebury 
Castle, to be led up by the Bishop with stately cour- 
tesy to the head of his table, an .d proved the only 
medium through which the fami! .y was continued.— 
Bishop Hurd’s Memoirs, 
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Laura Harford. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BY ARIELL THORN. 


AN 


CHAPTER II.—Scuoor Lrru. 


Miss Wood's Educational Establishment for 
Young Ladies was situated in a western suburb 
of London. The house was large and gloomy- 
looking, anda few stunted trees before the door had 
rather a melancholy appearance. I had scarcely 
time to take note of further particulars before 
we were shown into the drawing-room, the door 
of which closed upon us as the servant 
withdrew to announce our arrival. Elizabeth 
Beecher had been a member of Miss Wood's 
flock for seven years, and on this occasion her 
mother had not thought it necessary to accom- 
pany her on her return to school. I, unfortu- 
nately, had no mother, and the relative who 
considered that she filled the place of a parent to 
me was not wont to give herself any trouble 
that could possibly be avoided; therefore I, too, 
was unescorted. 

The drawing-room was rather small, and ap. 
peared to be still smaller, from the very great 
quantity of showy furniture with which it was 
crowded. On a table in the centre twelve hand- 
somely-bound books were arranged, in precise 
order, with equal intervals between. I glanced 
eagerly at these, and looked at the titles, in spite 
of Elizabeth’s whispered “ Don’t! you mustn’t !” 
but these Dead Sea apples, though fair without, 
were very unpromising within, consisting for the 
most part of ‘« Hours of Meditation,” “ Lectures on 
Deportment,” and “ Advice to Daughters.” 

The door opened to admit Miss Wood, a 
dignified and straight-backed female, somewhere 
on the further side of fifty. No one that I ever 
met with so personified my idea of an old maid ; 
an odour of celibacy accompanied and preceded 
her ; no little child could ever have sat upon her 
knees, or rumpled the folds of her immaculate 
silk gown; yet her manner was sufficiently kind 
and friendly, and she even went through the 
ceremony of kissing us both—a proceeding 
evidently expected by Elizabeth, though it took 
me completely by surprise. 

“* And so you have journeyed alone, dear Miss 
Harford,” she began, “with the exeeption, that is, 
of dear Elizabeth; well, you could not have a 
better companion of your own age than she will 
be; I have every reason to be satisfied with her, 
and to feel repaid for all my care and anxiety 
respecting her ;” and she laid a lean paw on the 
shoulder of Elizabeth, who responded to the 
caress and to the praise by a murmured “ Oh, 
Ma'am !” and by an expression of sueh intense 
demureness, that I hastily turned to the window, 
feeling that I should certainly laugh if I looked 
at her again. Miss Wood then asked me a few 
questions respecting my attainments, and the 
system of education I had pursued at home, I 
feeling the while greatly ashamed to think that 
the attainments were comprised in the rudimen- 
tary arts of reading and writing, and that any- 
thing like “system” had been altogether absent. 
Miss Wood, however, passed lightly over my con- 
fessions of ignorance and of wasted time, saying 
that these things would now be remedied ; but 
when I came to speak of my tastes, and of the 
books I liked best to read, an expression of real 
concern and alarm overspread her face, 

“Oh dear, Miss Harford,” she said, hastily, 
‘“‘you must put plays and romances out of your 
head—you must, indeed; hitherto I know there 
has been an excuse for you; your mind has been 
unoccupied, and therefore this ensnaring litera- 
ture has taken hold of your fancy ; now it will be 
quite otherwise, and solid information will supply 
the place of pernicious reading.” 

I began to wish myself back in the hayloft, 
doubting whether the “solid information” would 
be half as agreeable as my proscribed readings ; 
however, I was determined to give school a fair 
trial; 1 must not grow up ignorant and unedu- 
eated ; I must learn to he accomplished, like other 
young ladies. 

This was about the sum and substance of mv 
reflections, as I followed Elizabeth upstairs into 
a very large bedroom, in one corner of which a 
bed was appropriated for my use. Our boxes had 
not yet been brought upstairs, but Elizabeth very 
quickly made herself presentable, and it was curious 
to see how completely she managed to transform 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


From the little that I had seen of her beforehand, 
{ had not thought her remarkable for these 
qualities ; now every pin in her dress became sud- 
denly conscious of her change of abode, and ful-|do you honour. Being so inexperienced in school- 
filled its duties with gravity and precision ; her} matters, you are not yet aware of the great neces- 
very hair settled down in a moment, all rebellious 
waves smoothing themselves into unruffled order. | to hear with many ears—we will let it pass. But 
The sound of many feet in the lower room made [about Miss Jones: punish her by all means; make 
us guess that our schoolmates had just returned 
from a walk; and we were very soon summoned 
to tea. This meal was arranged on two long 
tables ; Miss Wood presided at one, and the Eng- 
lish teacher at the other. The girls were twenty- 
six in number, and for the first few minutes no 
one spoke, the silence being only interrupted by 


the sound of the moving cups and plates. Then 
Miss Wood, addressing one of the elder girls as 
“ Dear Kate,” asked her a very learned question, 
such as I should have supposed only a professor 
of science could answer, “ What is the specific 
gravity of lead ?” 

To my great surprise, the girl answered readily 
enough, and I suppose correctly, for Miss Wood 
gently inclined her head, and proceeded to put 
another awful question to a younger girl on her 
right. I began to feel very unh appy: What 
an ignoramus I should be among these girls, who 
were familiar with such abstruse subjects, and 
could answer scientific enquiries with ease! | 
found out afterwards that it was Miss Wood's 
system to give her pupils a smattering of every- 
thing ; but it was necessarily a very bare smatter- 
ing. She wished them to know the meaning of 
scientific terms, to have some idea of mechanical 
inventions, and to be able to talk in the jargon of 
the day about corallines and sea-anemonies ; this 
she called being “ well-informed.” Elizabeth was 
great at all these things; she knew the height of 
the Pyramids, and the diameter of the lunar 
spots, the structure of the human eye, and the 
names of several antediluvian monsters; not that 
she took the smallest interest in such scraps of 
knowledge, the inutility of which she had good 
sense enough to perceive; but it was her plan 
always to keep in favour with the reigning 
government; so she stored a very accurate and 
capacious memory with useless dates and isolated 
facts, and with a stock of maxims aad opiniong 
that in her heart she ridiculed. 

The tea being finished, we were dismissed to 
the schoolroom, where, after a short interval of 
noise and disorder, we were kept perfectly silent 
for one hour, that we might learn the next day's 
lessons; then Miss, Wood made her appearance to 
set down marks of approbation or of disapproba- 
tion in little memorandum-books, one of which be- 
longed to each girl, and the day closed with even- 
ing prayer. The rule which enforced the exclu- 
sive use of the French language was at first a 
great trouble to me, and I still think it a pity 
that it should be so strictly adhered to in many 
schools ; it is all very well to speak French during 
a portion of the day, under the superintendence 
of the French teacher, but if girls are compelled 
to speak it—or to try to do so—at all times, the 
result is that they speak a gibberish that is nei- 
ther French or English, not daring to speak the 
one language, and not knowing the correct ex- 
pression in the other, and thus the ear becomes 
familiarised with error. 

Miss Smith, the English teacher, had only ar- 
rived one week before ourselves; she was 4 stranger 
in the place, and, indeed, had never been a school- 
teacher before, her experience having been limited 
to the duties of a governess. She was a pale, un- 
healthy-looking young woman, but with rather an 
intelligent cast of countenance, and I could see 
very plainly that she was anxious to please Miss 
Wood, and also to improve her pupils to the best 
of her ability, but that every now and then she 
was puzzled and depressed by some feature in 
her new life that was both strange and disagree- 
able to her. 

One day during the short interval allowed for 
recreation I took a difficult lesson into a retired 
corner of the playground, and tried hard to drive 
it into my reluctant brain ; the sound of voices 
slowly approaching me took off my attention for 
a moment, and then I heard Miss Smith say, 
“T cannot—indeed I eannot; the French teacher 
is a painstaking and conscientious person ; I am 
certain that she does not neglect her duties; but 
I could not agree to watch her in this way; I 
should be a spy—excuse me for saying so.” 

I was afraid to move, lest they should hear me 


herself into an embodiment of order and primnesgs, | and be angry. Not knowing very well what to do, 


I did nothing, and Miss Wood’s voice blandly 
broke the silence. 
“Dear Miss Smitb,” said she, “ your scruples 


sity which obliges me to seo with many eyes and 


her stand in the middle of the schoolroom when 
you return there; only do it by your own autho- 
rity ; do not use my name.” 


I did not hear Miss Smith’s answer, for they 
waliced slowly on; but this conversation quite put 
my half-learnt lesson out of my head, and I 
remembered a dreadfully bad conundrum, com- 
posed by Elizabeth, and privately communicated 
to me: “Why is Miss Wood taller than any 
woman in England? Because she’s a spy-er.” 

Returning totheschoolroom, I found Alice Jones, 
who had been exceedingly rude to Miss Smith in 
the morning, occupying a central position in the 
room, and weeping abundantly. TI did not 
like this girl; she seemed to have just one idea 
in her head, and that was—Money. Her father 
had made a large fortune in trade, and, I suppose, 
had early instilled the value of money into the 
mind of his daughter; she brought everything to 
this standard, and quite openly estimated persons 
according to their possessions. After about ten 
minutes of her penance had expired, Miss Wood 
entered the schoolroom, and observing Alice with 
a start of capitally-acted astonishment, asked 
“ dear Miss Smith” the cause of the punishment. 
The details of her offence being related, Miss 
Wood observed— 

‘I think [ must plead for her, and promise, in 
her name, that she will not be guilty of a similar 
fault. Come, Alice, and ask Miss Smith to excuse 
your standing there the rest of the half-hour. You 
know, dear Miss Smith, this punishment is rather 
& severe one.” 

I watched Miss Smith, and saw that her pale 
cheek flushed, as she was thus made to appear in 
the light of a stern avenger, while Miss Wood 
assumed the character of a lenient and tender- 
hearted interposer between the culprit end her 
doom—a doom which she had herself privately 
decreed. This was one of Miss Wood's plans 
for making herself popular with her pupils; she 
always made her teachers inflict the punishments, 
appearing herself in the character of mediator. 

She certainly used every possible means for 
“ getting us on” in our studies, stimulating us to 
exertion by various devices, praising those who 
worked hard, and still urging them to do more. 
Ido not think that the ‘cramming system ” is 
carried out in many girls’ schools to the same 
extent—at least, I hope that it is not—for I look 
upon it as foolish and injurious in the extreme ; 
at the same time, I am sure that much of the 
blame must be scored against those parents who 
insist on impossibilities being done ; the school- 
mistress, fearing to say ‘It cannot be,” promises 
that it shall be, and then tries to veneer a 
neglected education with such a superficial polish 
as She can contrive to lay on in the course of the 
two years’ schooling. 

Our work was unlimited; we were encouraged 
to rise at three and four o’clock to practice our 
music and singing, and to devote all our little 
Scraps of spare time to study; needlework was 
an abomination ; all the occupations by means of 
which girls endeavour to kill time were strictly 
discountenanced ; at breakfast-time and at tea- 
time we were questioned on all manner of hetero- 
geneous subjects, and when we walked out, poor 
Miss Smith was expected to select a victim, whom 
she was desired to question on historical or geo- 
graphical subjects during the promenade. This 
walk, and an interval of ten minutes spent in the 
playground once-a-day, constituted our only re- 
Jaxation, and when the weather did not permit us 
to leave the house at the prescribed hour for 
walking, the lessons were simply continued, with 
out any intermission. We rather suspected that 
Miss Smith was worked harder than we were, for 
we knew that she was on duty from seven in the 
morning till nine at night; and we knew, also, 
that Miss Wood urged her to employ her one 
leisure hour, after our withdrawal to our bed- 
rooms, in looking over the next day’s lessons, and 
in seeking out, from encyclopedias and other 
sources, any relative information that she could 
find. We did not know whether Miss Smith 
“gave in” to this extent, but we rather opined 
that she did not. 
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Miss Wood, however, managed to keep herself 
tolerably popular withal: she was a most bare- 
faced flatterer, and would tell very plain girls 
quite seriously that their personal attractions had 
been much remarked ; that the correct profile of 
one, and the luxuriant hair of another, had been 
repeatedly noticed. Also she went through the 
ordeal of kissing the entire school every morning ; 
after which fatiguing ceremony she usually with- 
drew from the schoolroom, only appearing now 
and again, when she was least expected, with 
anxious eyes and cat-like tread, to see that all 
were doing their duty. 

T had especialiy requested to be allowed 
learn drawing, and, accordingly, I soon found mys 
self among a class of juvenile artists, waiting, be- 
neath Elizabeth’s protecting wing, for the advelt 
of the master. “Now,” | thought, “ I shall surely 
learn great things; beautiful hills, and trees, 
and waterfalis will live upen these blank sheets of 
paper, and—” but my musings were cut short by 
the entrance of Mr. Warden, the drawing-master, 
Who proceeded to show me how to draw certain 
curlous twirls, and then left me, to scratch a 
round white spot representing the moon on a 
piece of pink card for Elizabeth. T worked and 
worked at my drawing under this miserable 
system; I loved it and put all my heart into it; 
Elizabeth hated it, but she worked away as well 
as she could, to please Miss Wood. Long after- 
wards, when our school-days were over T could 

just manage to produce a servile copy of any 
drawing or engraving upon which I set to work ; 
I had no more idea of copying from a real 
landscape, horse, or tree, than if I had never 
learned at all. Elizabeth could not even do 
what I could; she required a master to stand 
beside her and direct every stroke, and to give 
a finish to the whole, before she could produce 
one of her tame and spiritless copies. And this 


is the way great numbers of young ladies learn 
to draw. 


(10 be continued.) 

A PRACTICAL LESSON ON HOSPITALITY, ~ 
An Indian of the Virginian States, when out hunt- 
ing, followed the game into the American possessions. 
The weather was cold and rainy. He stopped at a 
planter’s, where he begged for shelter, which was re- 
fused. Hungry and thirsty, he besought a crust of 
bread and a glass of water. But to each reques 
““No” was the answer; to which was added, ‘ Get 
away, Indian dog! there is nothing here for thee.’ 
Several years afterwards, this same planter had, no 
doubt by the hand of Providence, lost his way in the 
woods, and, coming up to the cabin of a savage, in 
his turn begged for hospitality, which was immediately 
granted with a very good grace. On inquiring the 
distance from where he was to the white men’s pos- 
sessions, the Indian who had received him so cordially 
replied, “‘ You are too far from home to think of re- 
turning there to night ; remain, therefore, here, and 
to-morrow morning I will myself guide you back to 
your house.” The American gratefully accepted this 
offer, and spent the night with the Indian, who 
seemed to take pleasure in showing him every atten- 
tion; and the next day, according to his promise, he 
conducted the planter to his habitation. When about 
to take leave, the Red-skin turned and faced his 
guest, bidding him look at him and try to remember 
where he had seen him before. The unfortunate 
white man instantly recognised the hunter he had so 
barbarously treated a few years before. He was 
seized with inexpressible terror at the idea of the fate 
that he was convinced awaited him. He attempted 
to speak, but could not find words to express either 
his gratitude or shame. But the Indian, mildly 
checking his endeavour, gently and simply said, 
‘‘ Another time when a poor Indian, cold, hungry, and 
thirsty, comes to thy door to ask a shelter, a crust of 
bread, and a drop of water, say not to him, ‘ Begone, 
Indian dog! there is nothing here for thee.’” After 
giving this lesson. of charity, the Red-skin disappeared 
in the forest, leaving the white man to his conscience. 
—Domenech’s Seven Years’ Residence in the Great 


Deserts of North America. 
een, 


FEMALE CournacEe.—In 1833, I was at the capture 
of Oporto. An English merchant's wife displayed 
much courage and presence of mind on the day we 
took the place. I called on her about purchasing a 
horse of an English captain who commanded a frigate. 
On entering the room she remarked, ‘‘ Sir, we must 
go to this corner, as the enemy from the other side of 
the Douro have fired several shots in a diagonal 
direction through the windows of this room, but in 
this part we shall be safe.” And whilst with her two 
balls actually passed though the apartment in the 
direction she mentioned.—Colonel Hamilton’s Re- 
miniscences of a Sportsman. 
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THE COURT CIRCULAR, 


OSBORNE; SUNDAY. 

The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied by 

"INcess Alice, Prince Arthur, and Princess Louise, 
Tode on horseback yesterday, attended by Colonel the 

on. A. Hood. ' 

Her Majesty and his Royal Highness the Prince 
. Usort attended Divine service at Osborne this morn- 
0g. The service was performed by the Rev. G. 

Tothero, 

Their Royal Highnesses Princess Alice, Prince 

ur, Princess Helena, and Princess Louise also 
attended the service, and the ladies and gentlemen 
1n Waiting. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, MONDAY. 

Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness 

® Prince Consort, accompanied by their Royal 

'ghnesses Princess Alice, Prince Arthur, Prince 

*opold, Princess Helena, and Princess Louise, left 

sborne at ten o’clock in the morning. 

The Queen and Prince Consort crossed in the Fairy 
to Gosport, where a special train on the South Wes- 
tern Railway was in readiness, which conveyed the 

yal party to the private station at Vauxhall, from 

€nee proceeding in five Royal carriages, escorted by 
& detachment of Life Guards, to Buckingham Palace, 
Where the Royal cortége arrived at a quarter to two 
clock, 
Her Majesty held a Court in the afternoon at Buck- 
Ingham Palace. 

Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, had an audience of the Queen. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Longley, Archbishop of York, 

dhomage to Her Majesty on his translation from 
the see of Durham to the archbishopric of York. The 
Rey. Lord Wriothesley Russell, Deputy Clerk of the 

loset, was in attendance at the ceremony. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Consort visited the 

outh Kensington Museum in the afternoon, attended 
by his Equerry in Waiting. 


DEPARTURE OF THE QUEEN. FOR SCOT- 
LAND. 

Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
‘ccompanied by the Princess Alice, Prince Arthur, 

‘ince Leopold, Princess Helena, and Princess 

Ouise, arrived at Buckingham Palace at a quarter 
to two o'clock in the afternoon from Osborne. Her 

ajesty was escorted from the Nine-elms station by 
4 detachment of Life Guards. 
_ At half-past eight o’clock in the evening her Ma- 
Jesty and the Prince Consort, accompanied by the 
Younger members of the Royal family, left Bucking- 
am Palace for the King’s-cross station of the Great 

Orthern Railway, where a special train was in 
Teadiness to convey the illustrious travellers to 
Scotland. The Queen and the Prince Consort alone 
°ccupied the state saloon, which was fitted up with 
Seat taste as a sleeping apartment. 

The Princesses occupied a second saloon carriage 
With the lady in waiting. 

A third saloon was devoted to the accommodation 
of the young Princes. 

_the train left King’s-cross station punctually at 
Nine o'clock, and is timed to arrive at Edinburgh at 
“ight o’clock on Tuesday morning. 


THE QUEEN’S REVIEW OF THE SCOTTISH 
VOLUNTEERS. 
EDINBURGH, TUESDAY NIGHT. 

The Queen arrived in Edinburgh at a few 
Minutes past eight o’clock this morning. The 
Teview of the Scottish volunteers has passed 
of With the greatest possible éclat. The number of 
“oops on the ground was 21,455, the county of Lanark 
*one contributing 9,000 men. The weather was all 
at could be desired. The magnificent amphitheatre 
°rmed by Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s Seat was 
“overed with spectators, the estimated number present 
being 200,000. The volunteers formed in line at 

alf-past three o’clock, and ata quarter to four Her 

ajesty entered the park, attended by a brilliant 
Staff. The cortége consisted of a detachment of the 
13th Light Dragoons, preceded by the staff-adjutant, 
4nd followed by the usual civil and military officers, 
® Sovereign, in a carriage and four, accom- 
Panied by her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
the Princess Alice, and Prince Arthur. On the right 
% the Queen’s carriage rode the Prince Consort, 
Wearing the Order of the Thistle, and upon the left 
© Duke of Buccleuch, Lord-Lieutenant of the 

- “Ounty, and captain of the Body-Guard of the Royal 
thers of Scotland, wearing the Order of the Garter. 
Second carriage conveyed the Princesses Helena 
and Louise, Prince Leopold, and the Countess of 
esart, lady in waiting.. A third carriage conveyed 
ady Augusta Bruce, the Hon. Beatrice Byng, the 

‘ght Hon, Sidney Herbert, M.P., and Lord James 

Urray, 

t The Queen having inspected the whole line, re- 

Urned to the flagstaff, in the rear of which a covered 
Sallery, 900 feet in length, afforded seats for the élite 


a has ws 
ing past at four o'clock. Nearly 
occupied in this movement. At 
o’clock the various corps re-formed 
vancing thirty paces, saluted her M 

The Queen left the park amidst 
cheers of the multitude assembled, 
arrival, by a battery of artillery sti 
of Arthur’s Seat. 
~The Queen had a dinner party 
The following had the honour of rect 
The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert 
Duchess of Buccleuch, Major-Gene 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, L 
Sir George Wetherall, Major-Ge 
Scarlett, Major-General Sir Rich 
General Cameron, Colonel M‘N 
Elphinstone. 

The band of the 13th Light Drage 
ance during dinner. = 


HER MAJESTY’S JOURNEY T 
ABERDEEN, WEDNES 
The Queen left Holyrood ata q 
o’clock this morning, and drove th 
St. Margaret’s station, where the 
readiness to convey Her Majest 
Aboyne. ‘The departure of the ill 
from the Palace was announced by 4 
one guns from the Castle heights. 
wet and misty, and only a few pers 
progress of Her Majesty through t 
An escort of the 13th Light Drag 
Royal party from the palace to th 
The guard of honour at St. Margar 
a company of the 78th Highlanders 
The directors of the Edinburgh a 
way were in attendance to receive 
immediately upon thegiigs i 
in motion, and proc 
the Larbert junction t 
the directors. of the 
conducted her Majes 
Perth, where her Ma 
The train then procee 
page at the Bridge of 


oye) 


where the Royal pa 


o’clock. 

The Deeside Railws 
Aboyne. The last 
which have been only 
to-day first travelled 
beautiful, the scenery 
being very romantic 4 

The Queen arrived 
few minutes in advay 
station was tastefully 
Her Majesty's Scot 
witness the Royal ar 

After partaking o 
Balmoral in an open 
Consort and the two 
Her Majesty. The 


family and suite in 


carriages, and it wa 
would reach her Hig 


VISIT OF HIS 
PRINCE OF WA 
AMERICA. 


QuEBEc, July 28, 
of the nation an heir 
Britain, Ireland, an 
the broad Atlantic oc 
of England’s most an 
afternoon of the 23rd 
discerned from the 
course they were imn 
and Ariadne, with 
The greatest excitem 
city and surrounding 
wharves were soon Cc 
point flags were disp 

The telegrapliic re] 

“Sr. Joun’s, July 
of Wales and suite 
Royal salute from t 
Flying Fish, the yard 
those of the Frencl} 
Governor, Sir Alexary 
Highness on the Qu 
to a carriage, and ¢ 
the triumphal arches 

‘The procession ¢ 
St. Andrew’s, St. 
coopers, temperance, 
the Phenix Volunte 
honour of the Royal 
the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, an 

** At one o’clock th 
yvernment House. 
of spectators, and g¢ 
Wednesday a regat 
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Edinburgh society, The troops commenced march- on Thursday mornin; 


